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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
I. — His Rank. 


* O living friends who love me! 
~ O dear ones gone above me! 
Careless of other fame, 

I leave to you my name. 


So wrote Whittier, referring to his own repu- 
_ tation among men. His name is engraved on 
' hearts that beat for freedom and fraternity. Like 
a leaven, ‘the Quaker Poet’s liberal, loving spirit 
has passed into the thought of our closing cen- 
ury. Of the illustrious group of American poets, 
liver Wendell Holmes alone remains. When 
Vhittier was seventy years old, Holmes wrote 


some bright stanzas, — of course they were 
bright, — and two of them contain apt terms and 
designations : — 


‘And the Wood-thrush of Essex, — you know whom I 
mean, — 


Whose song echoes round us while he sits unseen; 


Whose heart-throbs of verse through our memories thrill 
Like a breath from the wood, like a breeze from the hill. 


“So fervid, so simple, so loving, so pure, 
We hear but one strain and our verdict is sure; 
Thee cannot elude us; no further we search, — 
’Tis holy George Herbert cut loose from his church.” 


We have been blessed with a wonderful galaxy 
of bards, whose help to the people of our land in 
all ways of thought and life has been immeasur- 
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able. They have turned us away from greed and 
crossness to the nobler phases of existence. They 
have sung songs of comfort at the grave, carolled 
blithely over our cradles, read out the poetry of 
valley and ocean, lighted the way for reform, 
flashed ridicule on errors, and stirred the dull to 
feelings of aspiration. Longfellow is our sweetly 
sinuous singer; Lowell, the trenchant blade of 
Saladin intellect ; Bryant, the lonely meditator on 
some upper cliff; Holmes, the sparkling search- 
light of wit and tenderness; and Whittier had 
his distinct place,—a mingled Saint Paul and 
Saint John ; firm yet gentle; the granite of his 
intense moral purpose covered with genial verdure 
of good will, peace, and simple trust. Our young 
people will find more and more in his writings as 
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they grow older. There is a tranquil depth of 
wisdom and a resource of spiritual beauty in his 
thought, which appeal to the calmer periods of 
middle and later life. Yet as a matter of infor- 
mation the scholars of to-day need to know the 
facts of his life and career. 


Il. Sxetrcu or nis EARLY YEARS BY 
HIMSELF. 


I was born on December 17, 1807, in the easterly part 
of Haverhill, Mass., in the house built by my first 
American ancestor, two hundred years ago. 

At an early age I was set at work on the farm and 
doing errands for my mother, who in addition to her 
ordinary house duties, was busy in spinning and weav- 
ing the linen and woollen cloth needed in the family. 
On first-days father and mother, and sometimes one of 
the children, rode down to the Friends’ Meeting-house 
in Amesbury, eight miles distant. I think I rather en- 
joyed staying at home and wandering in the woods, or 
climbing Job’s hill, which rose abruptly from the brook 
which rippled down at the foot of our garden. From the 
top of the hill I could see the blue outline of the Deer- 
field mountains in New Hampshire, and the solitary 
peak of Agamenticus on the coast of Maine. 

When I was fourteen years old my first schoolmaster, 
Joshua Coffin, the able, eccentric historian of Newbury, 
brought with him to our house a volume of Burns’s 
poems, from which he read, greatly to my delight. I 
begged him to leave the book with me, and set myself 
at once to the task of mastering the glossary of the 
Scotch dialect at its close. This was about the first 
poetry I had ever read,—with the exception of that of 
the Bible, of which I had been a close student, — and it 
had a lasting influence upon me. 

I began to make rhymes myself and to imagine stories 
and adventures. In fact I lived a sort of dual life, and 
in a world of fancy, as well as in the world of plain 
matter of fact about me. My father always had a weekly 
newspaper, and when young Garrison started his ‘‘ Free 
Press” at Newburyport, he took it in the place of the 
‘Haverhill Gazette.’’ My sister, who was two years 
older than myself, sent one of my poetical attempts to 
the editor. 

Some weeks afterward the newscarrier came along on 
horseback and threw the paper out from his saddle bags. 
My uncle and I were mending fences. I took up the 
sheet and was surprised and overjoyed to see my lines in 
the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner.” I stood gazing at them in wonder, 
and my uncle had to call me several times to my work 
before I could recover myself. Soon after, Garrison 
came to our farmhouse, and I was called in from hoeing 
in the cornfield to see him. He encouraged me, and 
urged my father to send me to school. 

I longed for education, but the means to procure it were 
wanting. Luckily, the young man who worked for us 
on the farm in summer, eked out his small income by 
making ladies’ shoes and slippers in the winter; and I 
learned enough of him to earn a sum sufficient to carry 
me.through a term of six months in the Haverhill Acad- 
emy. The next winter I ventured upon another expe- 
dient for raising money, and kept a district school in the 
adjoining town of Amesbury, thereby enabling me to 
have another academ, term. The next winter I spent in 
Boston, writing for a paper. 


Ili. — Persona Facts. 


I have been a member of the Society of Friends by 
birthright, and by a settled conviction of the truth of its 
principles and the importance of its testimenies, while at 
the same time I have a kind feeling toward all those 
who are seeking, in different ways from mine, to serve 
God and benefit their fellow-men. 

Neither of my sisters are living. My dear mother, 
to whom I owe much eyery way, died in 1858. [His 
brother, Matthew Franklin Whittier, died in 1883.] 

My health was never robust; I inherited from both 
my parents a sensitive, nervous temperament; and one 
of my earliest recollections is of pain in the head, from 
which I have suffered all my life. For many years I 
have not been able to read or write for more than half an 
hour at atime; often not so long. Of late my hearing 
has been defective. But in many ways I have been blest 
far beyond my deserving; and grateful to the divine 
Providence, I tranquilly await the close of a life which 
has been longer, and on the whole happier, than I had 
reason to expect, although far different from that which 
I dreamed of in youth, My experience confirms the 


words of old time, that “ it is not in man who walketh to 
direct his steps.’ Claiming no exemption from the sins 
and follies of our common humanity, I dare not complain 
of their inevitable penalties. I have had to learn renun- 
ciation and submission, and — 
“knowing 

That kindly Providence its care is showing 

In the withdrawal as in the bestowing, 

Scarcely I dare for more or less to pray.” 


A recent visitor thus describes the personal appear- 
ance of the poet: ‘‘In personal appearance Whittier is 
remarkable. Tall, and as straight as one of the young 
pines in his favorite grove, it seems impossible that he 
is about at the end of fourscore years. The crown of 
his head is bald, and his hair is glossy silver, but his 
great black eyes are as clear, bright, and piercing as if 
he were in the prime of life. He walks with the de- 
liberation and dignity of age, but without a suggestion of 
physical feebleness; and while he remains standing his 
head is as finely poised as a soldier's. The straightness of 
his figure is the more noticeable on account of his Qua- 
ker dress, the coat of which fits him as neatly and 
closely as if it were the conventional ‘swallow tail.’ 
When seated and listening, his head drops slightly for- 
ward and aside, —a pose which seems peculiar to poetic 
natures the world over. He is a most appreciative rea- 
der of other men’s books and poems, and talks admira- 
bly of all good writings, except his own, of which he 
can scarcely be persuaded to speak, even to his dearest 
intimates.” 


IV. — First anp Last PoEMs. 
THE DEITY. 


(Written for Garrison's paper, when Whittier was 
17 years old.) 


The Prophet stood 
On the high mount, and saw the tempest-cloud 
Pour the fierce whirlwind from its reservoir 
Of congregated gloom. The mountain oak, 
Torn from the earth, heaved high its roots where once 
Its branches waved. The fir-tree’s shapely form, 
Smote by the tempest, lashed the mountain’s side. 
Yet calm in conscious purity, the Seer 
Beheld the awful desolation, for 
The Eternal Spirit moved not in the storm. 


The tempest ceased. The cayerned earthquake burst 
Forth from its prison, and the mountain rocked 

Eyen to its base. The topmost crags were thrown, 
With fearful crashing, down its shuddering sides. 
Unawed, the Prophet saw and heard; he felt 

Not in the earthquake moved the God of Heaven. 


The murmur died away; and from the height, 

Torn by the storm and shattered by the shock, 

Rose far and clear a pyramid of flame 

Mighty and vast; the startled mountain deer 
Shrank from its glare and cowered within the shade; 
The wild fow! shrieked, — but even then the Seer 
Untrembling stood and marked the fearful glow, 
For Israel’s God came not within the flame. 


The fiery beacon sank. A still, small voice 
Now caught the prophet’s ear. Its awful tone, 
Unlike to human sound, at once conveyed 

Deep awe and reverence to his pious heart. 
Then bowed the holy man; his face he veiled 
Within his mantle —and in meekness owned 
The presence of his God, discerned not in 

The storm, the earthquake, or the mighty flame. 


The last poem written by Whittier was a birthday 
tribute to Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is as follows: — 


To OtiveR WENDELL HOLMEs. 
8th Mo. 29th, 1892. 


Among the thousands who with hail and cheer 
Will welcome thy new year, 

How few of all have passed, as thou and J, 
So many milestones by! 


We have grown old together; we have seen, 
Our youth and age between, 

Two generations leave us, and to-day 
We with the third hold way. 


V.— ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


‘Did I ever tell you of my experience with Whit- 
tier?’’ says a Boston business man. “ Well, I was at 
North Conway once, and J fell in with an old fellow 
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difierent from anybody I had ever seen, out walking. I 
was around with him for an hour, and he was talking all 
the time about the things he saw, the spray on the falls 
and such things. He would pick up a leaf and say how 
pretty it was, or a piece of stick and talk about that. I 
had never got hold of anybody like him. Don’t let it 
get out, but I called it Nancy-ism to myself! Yes, I 
said to myself, ‘I’ll find out who this nice old Miss 
Nancy is, that keeps calling things pretty.” And when 
we got back to the office of the hotel I asked a man, 
‘Know that old fellow’s name?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ that’s 
John G. Whittier.’ Well, I was crushed completely.” 
Whittier spent one winter at a quiet hotel on the sunny 
side of Beacon Hill, Boston. Jt was a winter full of 
pleasure to the poet. He was not then too feeble to go 
out evenings, and he spent many pleasant hours with 
friends like the Claflins and others. It is old Boston, 
decidedly, in that quarter, The brick of the houses is 
mellow old red, and there is nothing very new-fangled 
anywhere about. Mr. Whittier said he preferred com- 
ing here rather than to one of the big hotels, because 
there he was ‘‘ overwhelmed with the service,’’ and 
here it seemed ‘‘more like Amesbury,” where people 
‘Care neighborly and drop in without knocking.’ He 
had “always been used to waiting upon himself,’? and 
he “liked being in a place where they would let him.” 
Once a friend, a lady who had some property in Vir- 
ginia, wrote Mr. Whittier of having named a street in 
a new town for him, and of having set aside a portion of 
ground in his name. He replied with thanks, adding 
that he had that week received news of no less than 


three towns or streets being named for him with a gift 


of town lots, adding: ‘‘If this sort of thing goes on 
much longer I shall be land poor.” 


Here is a friendly note : — 
AMESBURY, 4, 24, 1884. 

My prar Mrs. Coz, —I trust thee will have a very 
pleasant journey to the Pacific Slope. It is the right 
season of the year, and the scenery on the way is de- 
lightful, I am told. I wish the Pilgrim Fathers had 
drifted round Cape Horn and landed at Santa Barbara 
instead of Plymouth, and I had, in consequence, been 
born in a land of flowers instead of ice. have hard 
times with colds the past winters, and have been con- 
fined to the house a great part of the time, but am now 
feeling better. ‘Thy daughter will be glad to see thee 
in her new home. Give my love to her. With all good 
wishes to thee, I am thy friend, 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 


During the winters he was at the Winthrop Mr. 
Whittier’s fayorite way of getting about was in a herdic. 
They were ‘not pretty,” but they ‘‘knew the way to 
places.”’ Politicians used to go there to see him, and 
try to get him to banquets. But his hfe-long avoidance 
of politics in the minor sense made him easily resist their 
wiles. ‘I have seen Mr. —— (a well-known name) 
come here and just about go down on his knees to get 
Mr. Whittier to speak or even to come to a banquet,” 
says the landlord (who is by the way an old-timely 
character worthy of a novelist’s pen), “ but Mr. Whit- 
tier would just sit there — right in that chair you’re in — 
and kind of smile to himself, as if to say, ‘Oh, your talk 
don’t amount to anything!’ Well, once Mr. —— came 
here and stayed and stayed a-talking and persuading, 
and gave Mr. Whittier an earache if ever a man had 
one. But he didn’t make anything by it, although he 
finally had to take a bed and stay allnight.” 

His bed was his best work-bench. He was a light 
sleeper, and if you should sit by his door and listen you 
would be likely in the still of the night to hear him recit- 
ing and changing and repeating verses which on the 
morrow would be put on paper for the generations to 
read. Often, too, when he was not composing new 
verses, he recited his old ones aloud in bed. 


The most successful of Mr. Whittier’s works, from a 


financial point of view —which is the view he never 
takes — is “‘ Snowbound.’’ Until this was published he 


had received very little money for his poems, but the 


publishers gave him 25 cents for every copy of ‘‘ Snow- 


bound” that was sold; and under this rarely generous — 


arrangement the poet received several thousand dollars, 
Since that time Mr. Whittier has received some high 
prices for his poems, —so high, he says, that he could 
hardly bring himself to accept them. The highest of 
these was $1000, paid by the New York Ledger for 


- ninety-six lines, entitled ‘t The Captain’s Well.” 


This poem, which was written three years ago, and 
may gafely be set down as Mr. Whittier’s last one of 
great length, has an interesting bit of local history for 
its theme. In the Jast quarter of the eighteenth century 
Valentine Bagley, a young man living in Anse 
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went to sea, and soon became Captain Bagley. When he 
) was yet young his vessel was wrecked in the Red Sea 
and was cast upon the shore of Arabia, where he was 
seized and sold into slavery by the Bedouins. After 

‘ many years he escaped and fled to the great Arabian 

desert, where he wandered until he nearly perished of 

thirst. Then, for the first time in his life, he thought 

of prayer. As he supplicated heaven for aid the picture 

of his home in Amesbury rose before his mind, and, 

with the finest regard for detail, he vowed that if the 

Lord would help him back to Amesbury he would dig a 

well in a certain spot by the roadside near his home and 
dedicate it to the Lord. 

In time Captain Bagley was rescued and brought home. 

On the first morning after his arrival he proceeded to 

dig in the designated spot. His neighbors asked him 

whether he was digging for gold, and he said no, — he 

was digging for something more precious, water. The 

spot had not been tried by a water witch, and they told 

him he would probably not find a spring there; but he 

answered that, shallow or deep, he should dig just there 

till he came to water. 

“But,” they argued, ‘‘ You have a well, and all your 
neighbors have wells.” 

“Yes,” said he; ‘‘every man has a well, and now 1 
am digying one for the Lord.”’ 

They thought his dreadful hardships had unbalanced 
his mind, and being sure that he would not strike water 
there, they were counselling as to what they would 
better do with him, when he came scrambling out of his 
well, followed by a gush of pure, cool water, which rose 
almost to the brim. The captain built a curb over the 
well and passed the remainder of his days sitting near it, 
keeping the ample trough full and cool, and inviting 
' man and beast to stop in passing and partake freely of 
_  “God’s best gift to earth.” 

Captain Bagley died in 1839 at the age of 66; but the 
well still remains, though the decayed curb was taken 
down about ten years ago. Mr. Whittier was thirty-one 
years old when the captain died, and had known him for 
many years. 

Captain Bagiey’s tombstone still stands in the burying- 
ground on the hill, only a stone’s throw from the well. 
Within the same enclosure is the Friends’ little half acre, 
and in this lies the ashes of Mr. Whittier’s dear ones, — 
» Uncle Moses, Aunt Mercy, his father and mother, sisters 
5 Mary and Lizzie, and brother Franklin; and at the 
westerly end of the row there is just room for one more 
mound to be made and one more plain little headstone to 
be set up, and there the mortal Whittier lies at rest. 


VI.— His WritiInecs. 


His prose publications are ‘‘ Legends of New Eng- 
land,” partly in verse (Hartford, 1831); ‘‘ Justice and 
Expediency, or Slavery Considered with a View to Its 
Abolition’? (1833); ‘‘The Stranger in Lowell’ (1845); 


* from Margaret Smith’s Journal” (1849); ‘ Old Portraits 
and Modern Sketches” (1850) and ‘“‘ Literary Recrea- 
tions’? (1854). 

His poetical works include ‘‘ Mogg Megone”’ (Boston, 
~ 1836); “Ballads” (1838); ‘‘Lays of my Home, and 
Other Poems” (1843); “The Bridal of Pennacook’”’ 
(1848); ‘‘ The Voices of Freedom”? (Philadelphia, 1849) ; 
“Songs of Labor, and Other Poems” (Boston, 1850); 
““The Chapel of the Hermits, and Other Poems ”’ (1853); 
“The Panorama, and Other Poems’ (1856); ‘“ Home 

{ Ballads and Poems’? (1860) ; “In War Times, and Other 

Poems ” (1863); ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ (1866) ; ‘‘ The Tent on 
the Beach, aud Other Poems’’ (1867); ‘‘ Among the 
Hills, and Other Poems” (1868); “Miriam, and Other 
Poems’? (1870); “ The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and Other 
Poems ” (1872); “ Mabel Martin” (1874); ‘‘ Hazel Blos- 
soms” (1875); ‘‘Bay of Seven Islands, and Other 
| Poems” (1883); and ‘‘ St. Gregory’s Guest, and Recent 

Poems” (1880). Several collective editions have been 

published. 


& 


Mr. Whittier’s latest volume of poems is entitled 


_ At Sundown,” and contains, besides the dedication, 
. only eleven poems. 


_  VII.—How to stupy uis Lire anp Works. 


One valuable use of the winter for Unity Clubs, 
Home Circles, and individuals will be to make a 
eareful approach on Whittier’s traits and compo- 
sitions. Nothing better as a guide can be found 

than Rev. W. C. Gannett’s analysis and inter- 
pretation of the Quaker Poet foun] in the little 


“ Supernaturalism in New England” (1847); ‘Leaves’ 
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pamphlet, ‘‘ Holmes, Bryant, and Whittier.”’ 
Half of the thirty pages are given to Whittier, — 
full of happy suggestion and wise culling. ‘This 
pamphlet costs only ten cents, and can be ordered 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. Our young people ought to 
be on intimate terms of love and regard with this 
rare character. Although born into the “ Soci- 
ety of Friends,’’? and buried by them according 
to their simple rites, the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist faith was always near to his convictions. 
He was their hymn-writer; he was their poet in 
the face of death; he stood for Eternal Goodness 
as the central truth in a correct theology. Let 
us honor his name by appreciating his works. 


The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is good, 
As only he can feel who makes his love 
The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 
On th’ rounds of his best instinets. 
; WHIITIER. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur leading article in this number is on Whit- 
tier, so long with us, yet missed more than ever 
at eighty-four years of age and well-won fame. 
He fell asleep from pain and woke to new life 
on Wednesday, September 7, at break of day. 
What he has been, and what he will be for years 
to come, as a writer, is set forth in the record we 
have prepared. Proud may we be to count such 
a character among our national worthies. 

In the midst of our thoughts concerning the 
poet, let us not forget the essayist, George 
William Curtis. His departure makes a peculiar 
void, for of all our writers, he united urbanity 
and truthfulness. Colonel Higginson is much 
like him. Curtis will live in the memories of 
many of us as a chivalric soul, with the instincts 
of a noble heart, and the culture of a fine mind. 
What an idol he was to not a few in the days 
gone by, so full of humor, so rich in gentle satire, 
so poised with Addisonian grace! Curtis was 
ever kind to young people, to ambitious youth, to 
strugelers after higher things. He answered 
their letters, he advised complete strangers, he 
cheered humble efforts. The “ Easy Chair’’ of 
“Harper’s Magazine” has been a marvel of 
continuous brightness and entertainment under 
his editorship. We wish that we had space to 
make a Curtis number of the next Every Orner 
Sunpay. It could tell of such traits and deeds 
as might well stir youth to unselfish efforts, to 
hatred of wrong, to independent action, to love 
of country and of justice. Rev. H. G. Spauld- 
ing has kindly furnished some reminiscences which 
will be appreciated by our readers. 

The pictures in this issue are to the point of 
subject and season. The group of Whittier as- 
sociations needs no explanation beyond this: 
Haverhill house is where Whittier was born; 
Amesbury home is where his life was long spent 
with his mother and sisters; Oak Knoll is the 
later residence of his life. The Captain Bagley 
references are explained in the descriptive article. 

The inside picture tells its own story. In the 
midst of autumn glories, so mellow and golden, 
who does not often long to have the ‘ Indian 
Summer” beauty tarry ere the snow clouds 
come to weave their white mantles for winter’s 
coronation ? 

Columbus and Leif Ericson will be the subject 


of the main illustrated article in the next EVERY 
Oruer Sunpay. It will appear just before the 
public school “Columbus day,” which is Octo- 
ber 21, 

To do justice to the subject and rightly serve 
our readers, we shall enlarge the paper for that 
number by two pages, and vive large pictures, 
one of an early landing of the Norsemen on our 
Continent, one of Columbus departing for the 
New World, and one showing his return in 
triumph. Other appropriate features will be 
introduced, making this issue for October 9 a 
truly commemorative production. 


The airs of heaven blow oer me ; 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be, — 
Pure, generous, brave, and free. 


A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the Age of Gold. 


WHITTIER. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, THE 
CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 


BY REV. H. G. SPAULDING. 


Tue quaint old English poet who spoke of 
Christ as — 


“The first true gentleman that ever breathed” 


pointed to the real source of all genuine polite- 
ness, all high courtesy,—a gentle and a loving 
heart. Mr. Curtis had such a heart He was 
our American Bayard, “without fear and above 
reproach.’’ All know how bravely he fought the 
good fight for freedom, for political purity, and 
for every noble cause that aims to uplift human- 
ity; but it is not so generally known that this 
eraceful orator and accomplished author, whose 
voice and. pen were always at the service of 
philanthropy and reform, was in his private life 
our best ‘‘ modern instance” of the true gentle- 
man. Let me give two illustrations of this which 
came under my personal notice. 

Some years ago Mr. Curtis gave in a Massachu- 
setts village his eloquent lecture on ‘‘ Dickens,” 
and was my guest for the night. I chanced to 
remark at the tea-table that I hoped he would 
not be annoyed by having the chairman of our 
lyceum committee sit by his side during the lect- 
ure, instead of taking a seat with the andience. 
Nothing more was said upon the subject at the 
time; but just before the chairman, the Rev. 
Dr. , rose to introduce the lecturer of the 
evening, Mr. Curtis in an aside whispered to 
him, asking the good doctor to do him the favor 
to take a seat with the audience instead of 
remaining on the platform. Of course we were 
all surprised to see the doctor leave his accus- 
tomed chair on the platform for a seat on one of 
the front benches. But the meaning of the 
move became apparent when, in the course of 
his lecture, Mr. Curtis told a story illustrating the 
narrowness of the Baptist sect in keeping away 
from their communion service all Christians who 
have not been immersed; for Dr. was a 
Baptist minister, and would hardly have enjoyed 
being the target for all the eyes of that large 
audience when everybody laughed at the lectur- 
er’s capital “hit.” Who but a Christian gen- 
tleman, one habitually thoughtful of the feelings 
of others, would have taken such pains thus to 
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shield another from even the possibility of being 
annoyed ? 

On the morning after the lecture I drove with 
Mr. Curtis to the railroad station, two miles away 
from my house. As he left the carriage to take 
his train, after thanking me warmly for my hos- 
pitality, Mr. Curtis extended his hand to my 
driver, and calling him by his name, which he had 
chanced to hear me speak, bade him “ Good 
morning,’”? accompanying the words with a 
pleasant smile, which better than any language 
expressed the real cordiality of his heart. 

Can we not all see in these little acts of a 
thoughtful kindness and an ever-ready courtesy 
the true gentleman? And does not his gracious 
example move us to do good to others as we 
have opportunity in humble ways of love and 
good will? 


I call to mind the summer day, 
The early harvest mowing, 

The sky with sun and clouds at play, 
And flowers with breezes blowing. 


I hear the blackbird in the corn, 
The locust in the haying ; 
And like the fabled hunter’s horn 
Old tunes my heart is playing. 
WHITTIER. 


A DAY IN LILLIAN GREY’S LIFE. 
BY MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN, 
(Coneluded.) 


S that a liquor saloon ?” said Lillian, surprised 

that there was no sign over the door. 

“Oh, no! That man who lives there is a 
night policeman, but after four o’clock in the 
afternoon he sells liquors. He has a clock which 
runs beer. It is about this time that people go 
for it.”’ 

And sure enough, Lillian saw a train of boys, 
women, and children making their way to the 
improvised saloon, with pitchers and cans of all 
sizes, 

“Oh, Annie, come to the window, quick!” said 
one of the small boys. The girl went at once, to 
return, saying scornfully, “It’s only the ‘hurry 
up’ wagon, and that’s been here before three 
times to day!” 

“ What does it come for?” said Lillian, inno- 
cently, for the name was new to her unsophisti- 
cated ears. 

“Tt takes people off to jail,” said Annie, briefly. 
“ They ’re after Charlie McNally now; I bet some- 
body’s ‘blowed’ on him; and he’s no worse 
than anybody else.” 

To Lillian all this excitement and coarse talk 
was very strange. Annie was chewing gum as 
she talked, and seemed in the best of spirits. 

As far as Lillian could make out the girl was 
fifteen, but did not go to school. She had tried 
several kinds of work, and had received five 
dollars a week in Jordan & Marsh’s at one time, 
as cash girl. 

‘¢ What did you do with your money?’’ asked 
Lillian, thinking how far five dollars would go in 
that dismal home. 

‘¢Oh, sometimes I helped Pa pay the rent, 
and sometimes I spent it all before I came home. 
We girls used to go to Revere Beach in summer 
and ‘stand treat.’ My, but we had ‘bully 
times’! ”? 

So the conversation continued. Had Lillian 
been making calls on Beacon Street she would 
have heard with indifferent interest about Mrs, 


1 


D’s last dinner, or Mrs. H’s next luncheon party ; 
but here the interests were of a very different 
kind, though equally petty and absorbing. Annie 
told about the latest fight in the neighborhood, 
how Mrs. Flannigan’s baby had knocked over 
the kerosene lamp and been horribly burned, and 
finally, how she had been invited to a funeral in 
the neighborhood and had had the one drive of 
her lifetime. 

To Annie it was a real pleasure to have a sym- 
pathetic listener. She took it for granted that 
Lillian was as much interested in hearing her 
news as she was in retailing it. 

Nothing was more evident than that she en- 
joyed her life immensely. She was as far as 
possible from being forlorn or sad, and was com- 
pletely indifferent to the filthy squalor of her 
surroundings. 

“ Oh, how dirty it all is,’’ said Lillian to her- 
self, ‘and what nasty cheap finery she has on; 
and how sick all the smells make me feel; but 
nobody seems bored with life here, and I believe 
that Annie is really happier than are many of my 
friends.” 

Here a knock was heard at the door, and a 
shrill voice was raised in eager accusation : — 

“You borrowed my milkcan, and never re- 
turned it,” was the neighbor’s complaint. 

“ But I say that I did return it,” said Annie, 
quickly. 

“ And sure and where is it, then?’’ said the 
old lady, with an accent which betrayed her 
nationality. 

“I took it back the next night,” said Annie, 
sharply. 

“And sure and you didn’t, and Bridget 
Rooney knows it as well as I do,” said her 
accuser. 

“Tf Bridget Rooney says that I did not return 
your milk-can, she lies; and I'll tell her so, too. 
She’s probably got it full of beer now; I saw her 
going to the store with a can ten minutes ago.” 

Here Annie started on the run for Bridget 
Rooney’s room ; but intent on her errand, and in 
haste to face her accuser, she started heedlessly 
down the dark stairs without thinking of their 
many broken steps. Alas! her mind was on the 
milk-can rather than on her feet, and she failed 
to see the veritable cause of the controversy, — the 
treacherous can itself, which was peacefully re- 


posing, full of beer, half a dozen steps up the 


stairway. Annie’s foot struck the can, which it 
was too dark for her to see, and before she could 
sieze hold of the railing she had fallen headlong 
down the steep descent, and landed at the bottom 
with a dull thump and a fearful scream. Ina 
moment a head was out of every door in the long 
entry-way, and before Mrs. Goodwin had reached 
the bottom of the stairs a crowd of shrieking 
women and children had gathered, who did noth- 
ing but tell the poor girl that she was “killed 
sure.’? 

Fortunately, Mrs. Goodwin had had consider- 
able experience with illness, and she saw directly 
that the girl had only fainted. She drew a tiny 
flask and a dainty smelling-bottle from her pocket, 
while she sent Lillian for a good doctor who she 
knew had an office in the neighborhood. 

When the doctor arrived Annie had revived, 
but was suffering great pain in her leg, which 
he immediately pronounced broken. An ambu- 
lance had to be sent for, and followed by Mrs. 
Goodwin and Lillian the girl was carried to the 
hospital, and made ready for the necessary 
operation. 

Lillian waited until it was over, and as she 
noted the perfect cleanliness of the new surround- 


ings she could not but feel that the change from 
Annie’s vile home was all for the best. But as soon 
as the poor patient had recovered from the ether 
given her while she was having the bone set, she 
asked over and over again when she could be 
taken home. ‘The prospect of the loneliness in 
the hospital seemed far worse than the pain, 

Mrs. Goodwin and Lillian stayed with her 
until it was nearly dark, and then started to- 
gether for their homes, Lillian promising to come 
again the following day. 

“What a strange, busy, horrible world it is 
that Annie lives in?’ said Lillian, thoughtfully. 
“And yet it is certainly an interesting world to 
her. Do you know that she seems happier to me 
than many of my own friends, in spite of her 
wretched surroundings. At least she lives and 
enjoys the life about her; ever so many girls 
that I know, who have from a worldly point of 
view so much that she will never have, simply 
seem to stagnate, and don’t feel interested in any- 
thing or anybody.”’ 

“T know, my dear child, just what you mean; 
but pray do not wish yourself in Annie’s place. 
Just think what an interest it will bring into your 
life to help her to be better than she is. The 
two classes of people which you speak of can be 
best helped by being brought together. They 
need each other’s advice and sympathy greatly, 
and only by working together and knowing 
each other’s lives will the amelioration of the 
upper, as well as of the lower classes of society, 
be accomplished.’’ 


Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone ; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own. 
WHITTIER. 


INFORMATION. 


Tur most costly book in the world is declared to 
be a Hebrew Bible now in the Vatican. In the 
year 1512 it is said that Pope Julius II. refused to 
sell this Hebrew Bible for its weight in gold, which 
would amount to one hundred and three thousand 
dollars. . 


Ir is estimated that in the United States the 
annual expenditure for public charitable institu- 
tions is fully one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars, and not less than five hundred million 
dollars is invested in buildings and equipments for 
carrying on the work of these institutions. In this 
estimate no account is taken of pentitentiaries and 
jails. 


Tur Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, - 


begun in 1878, numbers now over two hundred 
thousand readers in every country in the world, 
Thirty thousand active members are reading the 
current course. This comprises for 1892-93, Greek 
history, Greek literature, American diplomacy, An- 
cient Greek life, social science, Greek art and re- 
ligious literature. The educational agencies of 
Chautauqua are not disconnected, hap-hazard efforts 
in behalf of popular education, but they are har- 
monious parts of one system designed to render 
definite service. They bear natural relations each 
to the other in a progressive series. The chief 
feature of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is a definite course covering four years. 
Specified volumes are approved by the councillors, 
and many of the books are specially prepared. 
The time required is from forty minutes to an hour 
a day for nine months. Certificates are granted at 


the end of four years to all who complete this home — 


course. The cost of books is less than five dollars 


a year, and there is no additional charge exceptan 


entrance fee of fifty cents. Last year fifty thou- 
sand letters from Chautauqua correspondents came 
into the office of the C. L, S. C, at Buffalo. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


I feel the earth move sunward ; 

I join the great march onward, 

And take, by faith, while living 

My freehold of thanksgiving. 
WHITTIER. 


“ JACQUOT.” 
BY CONSTANCE J. CUSHING. 

HA@® shall we do with all these turtles? 
They have overun the whole garden.” The 
speaker, a young girl, wearing a red calico 

dress and a figured handkerchief tied over her 
brown hair, was standing in front of a small cottage 
in the Landes district near Bordeaux. The house 
stood at the edge of a patch of firs, and was sur- 
rounded by a little garden planted with vegetables, 
among which crawled innumerable turtles of all 
sizes. No one knew where they had come from, 
but they had been there ever since Marie, or even 
her grandmother, could remember. Except for one 
hardy climbing rose-bush which threw its pink 
blossoms over the gray walls and thatched roof, 
there was nothing to be seen but short, brownish 
grass, scrubby bushes, and patches of fir trees. 

_ “Why not sell them in Bordeaux?” asked her 
brother, who was leaning against the door-post. 
“Sell them, Louis?” Marie stared at. him in 

astonishment. 

“Yes, to destroy insects in gardens, just as these 
do here,” he answered. 

“T need the money very much now to buy medi- 
cine for Grandmamma,” Marie added, sadly. 

“My service in the army will not be over until 
next month; I cannot help you, for I must go back 
to the barracks to-night,” Louis sighed, contrast- 
ing his neat uniform, the dark blue coat with its 
brass buttons and red epaulettes, the red trousers 
and white gaiters, with his sister’s faded, coarse 
dress. He noticed, too, how pale she looked. 

“Poor Marie,” he thought to himself, “it is wear- 
ing her out to support Grandmamma, but it will only 
be a month more.” 

That evening, after Marie had given her grand- 
mother her supper, a piece of bread and cheese, 
she wrote on a board, “ Tortues 4 détruire les in- 
sectes de jardin.” 

Karly the next morning the young girl harnessed 
her donkey, Jacquot, into a little two-wheeled cart, 
which she had already filled with turtles. Then to 
protect Jacquot from the sun she tied a big straw 
hat over his head, letting his ears stick up through 
two holes in the brim. The little creature started 
off briskly. Here and there between the patches 
of trees were flocks of sheep, guarded by shepherds 
walking on stilts to keep them out of the sandy 
soil. 

As Marie neared Bordeaux, other carts, drawn by 
horses or donkeys, passed, carrying produce to the 
city market. 

The turtle-cart took up its station in the Place 
dela Bourse. Presently a customer came up and 
asked the price of the turtles. Marie told him it 
was one franc for the small ones. 

“How much for this?” the man held up a large 
one. 

“Two francs.” 

“That is too much,” he answered ; 
ter than the little ones. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” 
eat more.” 

The man laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “I will take it.” 

As Marie leaned over to wrap the turtle in paper 
her hat blew off, and pushing the half done-up 
bundle into the gentleman’s hand, she started after 
the hat. It fluttered on before her like a winged 
thing, until at last it lit on a chair in front of a cafZ. 
Marie snatched it, and ran back to the Place de la 
Bourse. 

All at once she stopped short, —Jacquot was 
gone. Frightened and breathless the young girl 
ran about, calling, “Jacquot,” and asking every one 
she met if he had seen him. 


“it is no bet- 


said Marie, “but he can 
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STAY, AUTUMN, stay! 


Suddenly, Marie stumbled over something on the 
pavement; it was a turtle. She picked it up, and 
followed thé street through the city out into the 
suburbs. After some time she saw a cart moving 
along in the distance, in a cloud of dust. 

A last the cart stop»ed before a house, and as 
Marie approached she saw through the dust, a hot, 
tired, little donkey, eating a carrot he had pulled 
from the load of vegetables behind which he was 
standing, while around on the road were scattered 
turtles of various sizes. 

“Jacquot, you wicked creature!” Marie cried, 
angrily ; “I will whip you, I will—” She broke off 
suddenly, and burst out laughing, for there stood 
the donkey, his hat, which had come untied, hang- 
ing over one eye, while the other blinked at his 
mistress with mild reproach. 

The owner of the vegetable cart now appeared, 
and looked with astonishment, soon changing to 
disgust, at the scene before him, 


” 


“Your donkey has been stealing my vegetables, 
he said; ‘you must pay for them.” 

“T could not help it, he ran away; and besides, I 
have no money,’ Marie answered, frightened. 
“But could you not take some turtles, instead 2” 
she suggested, timidly. “I brought them to the 
city to sell to kill garden insects, and as you raise 
vegetables, they would be useful to you.” 

The man smiled, 

“The insects do trouble my fields,” he said. “T 
will take all the turtles you have, and pay you for 
them, too. Never mind what the donkey eat of my 
vegetables.” 

The turtles were soon picked up, and put into 
an empty box in the cart. The owner handed 
Marie two gold pieces, and lifting his hat, drove 
away. 

On her way home the young girl stopped at a 
pharmacy and bought the medicines ordered for her 
grandmother. 
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Marie tovk a load of tures to Bordeaux nearly 
every day after this until Louis came home at the 
end of a month. 

The old grandmother was better now, and sitting 
outside the door with a fresh rose in her snowy cap. 
Louis kissed her on both cheeks. “ Marie says you 
are going to get well,” he said. 

“Thope so. But oh, Louis, the poor turtles are 
all, all sold. They saved my life, but the garden 
looks lonely without them.” 

Just then something stirred beside the old woman, 
anda pair of bright little eyes looked up into her 
face; one old turtle remained. 

“He is better off, now,” Louis said, “he has all 
the insects for himself.” 


Soon or late to all that sow 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 
The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in heaven. 
WiIrrier. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS.— No, 2. 
The Trials of Jenny Wren. 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 

One bright spring morning little Jenny Wren 
came flying back from the South, where she had 
been all the winter, safe away from the snow and 
the storms, to her own dear home, — her own dear 
little house, where she had lived the summer before. 
A square house it was, away up on the top of a pole, 
safe from cats and owls and all the enemies of little 
birdies like Jenny Wren. Straight to her little 
house she flew, thinking to find all as she had left 
it in the fall. 

But what is this she sees, as she rests for a 
moment on a tree close by? A big, saucy English 
sparrow sitting on her front door-step! 

It put little Jenny Wren in quite a rage to see 
him there looking so at home, —put her in such a 
rage she flew directly at him, and scolded him so 
loud and fast that little brown sparrow lost his 
temper too, and scolded back; and together they 
made such a noise all the people who lived in the 
big house close by came to the window to see what 
was the matter. From scolding —as is so often the 
way with children as with birdies — they came to 
fighting, and gave each other such pushes and pulls 
their feathers flew all about. 

But very soon Jenny Wren remembered how 
naughty all this was, and stopped fighting and 
stopped scolding, and flew away to the tree again, 
where she waited quietly for her little mate to 
come. Then she chattered to him so fast, and told 
him all about the sparrow, who was sitting now on 
top of the house, looking very proud and determined 
to stay. 

But Jenny Wren knew the house belonged by 
right to her; for she had taken it the year before, 
and the lease was not out. So she and her little 
mate waited quietly in the trees till Mr. Sparrow, 
thinking they had gone, flew away after some 
dinner. 

Not a moment did Jenny Wren and her little 
mate lose, but flew to their house and straightway 
went in, to find Mr. Sparrow had indeed taken 
possession, having even moved in some sticks of 
furniture. These the little pair soon took out and 
threw to the ground, and with much fuss and flutter 
succeeded in having their house-cleaning done be- 
fore Mr. Sparrow returned. When he came back 
Jenny Wren’s plump little body lay right across 
the doorway, and her little mate was perched on 
the top of the house ready to defend her, should 
Mr. Sparrow try to drive her away. 

Mr. Sparrow didn’t try. He waited this time. 
But the wrens never both left their house at once; 
one of them always lay in front of the door. The 
next day it was just the same, and the next, and the 
next. Jenny Wren always stayed at home and 
defended her doorway, while her little mate brought 
her food and sticks and leaves to make their nest 
with, 


Mr. Sparrow scolded a good deal, and made one 
or two attacks on little Jenny Wren in the absence 
of her mate; but he could not force his way into 
that house. 

At last the good man who had built the birdies’ 
little house came and made the doorway a little bit 
smaller, —just large enough for the wrens to go in 
and out, but too small for Mr. Sparrow. Finally 
Mr. Sparrow went away and found another house 
for himself, and Jenny Wren was free to help her 
little mate bring sticks and leaves for their nest. 

And so the happy days went by, till the nest was 
built and there were four white eggs in it; and then 
more days went by, till the little birds were there 
instead of eggs; and at last a day came when the 
birdies were all ready to come out into the sunshine, 
and fly among the cool green trees. It was an 
anxious time for Jenny Wren then; it always is 
with birdie mothers, because there are so many 
things to hurt their little children out in the big 
world. Bad boys and cats are among the worst ; 
and Jenny Wren knew that on the platform around 
the pump, very near her house, a pussy came every 
day to lie in the sunshine. 

Yes, Pussy was there to-day; and the birdies 
coming out to fly! Something must be done to 
drive her away, and Jenny Wren must do it. 

Close at the foot of thé pump lay Pussy. To the 
top of the pump flew Jenny Wren, and scolded and 
chattered and made a great noise. Still Pussy lay 
there. Suddenly the little birdie made a dive down, 
and gave Pussy a sharp peck on her head; back 
before Pussy could catch her to the top of the 
pump, scolding and chattering again, then down 
with another sharp peck on Pussy’s head; back to 
the pump, and all the time making such a noise. 

At last Pussy, quite worn out with the persecu- 
tions of the determined little bird, who was too 
spry for her to catch, got up and went in her house, 
followed all the way by Jenny Wren, scolding. 
Such a song of triumph as she gave when Pussy at 
last disappeared ! ; 

“ Now, birdies, you can all come out,” sang she; 
and a happy little family they were, hopping from 
branch to branch all in the beautiful summer 
sunshine. 

And the people who looked on from the windows 
of the big house thought Jenny Wren deserved to 
be happy, because she was so brave, so patient, so 
persevering. 


Folly and Fear are sisters twain, — 
One closing her eyes, 
The other peopling the dark inane 
With spectral lies. 
WHITTIER. 


WHEN EDISON WAS A BOY. 


I was talking, says a correspondent, a few days 
since with a friend who lived at Fort Gratiot, Mich., 
at the time when Thomas Edison spent his boyhood 
there, and learned many interesting things of the 
great inventor. ‘That the bent of the boy’s inclina- 
tion was always toward mechanical appliances and 
the latest inventions of which he could hear is too 
well known to need reiteration. His special fond- 
ness, however, was for constructing crude telegraph 
instruments with which to keep up constant com- 
munication with his chum, who lived in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

After an enormous amount of work the little 


‘fellows succeeded in making two instruments, which 


were carefully placed in their respective bedrooms, 
so that early and late, unknown to the rest of the 
household, they could communicate that flow of 
thought always on tap between two youthful friends. 
The intervening wires were arranged to escape the 
entangling influence of shrubery and fences by means 
of tall poles For a while everything went on 
smoothly. The thrilling experiences of fishing trips 
were enjoyed in retrospect over the wires, similar 
exciting plans were evolved for future use, and the 


barnyard statistics were transmitted with unwaver- 
ing exactness. One morning, however, the boys 
awakened to find all this changed, and where order 
had prevailed was now only chaos. During the 
night a cow had strayed into the inclosure, and after 
knocking down the poles succeeded in so entangling 
the wires about her legs that her astonishment and 
distress were voiced to the neighborhood in mourn- 
ful bellows which made the night hideous. The 
greatest damage, however, was to the delicately ad- 
justed instruments, which had been so injured by 
the cow’s novel wire-pulling as to be utterly spoiled 
for future usefulness. 

Thommy Edison, who during his boyhood was 
always called “ Al,” was also very fond of pigeons, 
which he raised in great numbers and taught to 
come at his call, fluttering about on his head 
shoulders, and arms while he fed them. 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not whoily 
What he hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 


As in his heaven. 
WHITTIER. 


. YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
Tue Aprie-TREE. 


““Mamma, tell me a story, please!” 

This request was made by Albert Brandon, one 
warm spring day. 

“Tell you a story, dear! 
about ?” 

“Oh, I do not care, as long as it is a good story.” 

“Well,” began mamma; then she stopped and 
looked out of the window, down the apple-orchard, 
in quest of something that would make a good 
story. ‘Once upon a time there was an apple- 
orchard, and it belonged to an old gentleman by the 
name of Mr. Blake. In the orchard was a large 
apple-tree. Its branches were old and twisted, and 
in fact it had a very homely look. 

“But the robins loved the twisted branches, — they 
were so nice to build nests in. The flowers loved it, 
for it made such a pleasant shade. And the little 
children loved it best of all the apple-trees, —it had 
such sweet red apples, and it made the nicest of 
play-houses ! 

“Near by that tree grew another. Its branchies 
were straight and slim, it was tall and handsome to 
to look at, and yet nothing and no one liked it: its 
branches were too straight for shade; there were 
no hidden crotches for nests; its apples were too 
sour to eat! 

“But we must not forget to add it was very fond of 
itself! One day it called out to its neighbor, ‘ Hello, 
old fellow! Don’t you envy me my loveliness 2?” 

“*Nay,’ answered the old tree, ‘I was handsome 
in my youth, but I have seen lard times, cyclones, 
and many a winter’s storm. The hurricanes have 
twisted my branches and old age has peeled off 
some of my bark, but otherwise I am the same 
as ever,’ 

«“©Yes! yes!’ cried a chorus of tiny voices, ‘just 
the same dear old apple-tree.’ : 

“«You hear my little flower friends below are 
standing up for me.’ 

“<«Hm!’ exclaimed the tall apple-tree, ‘ you never 
were as handsome as J.’ 

“For shame!’ cried the flowers. ‘Shame on 
you! Our old apple-tree is the best in the world; 
you speak as if all the little children came to you 
first, — you know they always come to our dear tree.’ 

“« Well, well! here come some children now to 
prove to you my apples are best!’ and the angry 
tree shook its limbs so roughly that some of its 
green apples fell to the ground. Sure enough there 
were some flocking down the lane to gather apples ; 
but as the flowers had said, they passed right by the 
tall tree, and the daisies, violets, and cowslips heard 
one golden haired-lassie say, “ Let’s not stop at that 
sour apple-tree; grandpa says they are not fit for 
pigs to eat! There is our dear old apple-tree that 


Well, what shall it be 
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always has sweet apples fit for a queen;’ so they 
stopped and filled their pockets with rosy apples, 
and they passed on to school. ‘There, what did 
we tell you 2’ cried the flowers in triumph. ‘ Well,’ 
well, let us not quarrel over such a trifle, my 
friends,’ said the kind‘old apple-tree. 

“ All this must have taught the tall tree a lesson, 
for one day after that the same little golden-haired 
girl ran in to her grandpapa, saying, ‘Oh, grandpa, 
that sour apple-tree’s apples are getting sweet ; Ido 
believe he must be trying to be a better apple.” 

The story being finished, the mother noticed that 
her little boy seemed very quiet and thoughtful. 
Asking him how he liked her story, he said, “ Why, 
mamma, that dear old apple-tree was just like you.” 

Winirrep L. Brine, ten years old. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


“Wuar is the real good ? ” 

IT ask in musing mood. 

“ Order,” said the court ; 

“ Knowledge,” said the school ; 
“ Truth,” said the wise man ; 
 Pleasure;” said the fool ; 
“Tove,” said the maiden ; 

“ Beauty,” said the page; 

“ Freedom ” said the dreamer ; 
“ Home, ”said the sage ; 
“Fame,” said the soldier ; 

“ Equity,” said the seer, 

Spake my heart full sadly : 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard : 

“ Hach heart holds the secret ; 
‘Kindness ’ is the word.” 


HOW DICK MADE THINGS GALLOP. 
BY CHARLES U. SINNETT. 


OU’LL be sure and take good care of little 
Dick while I’m gone, won’t you? Keep 
him amused in the house all you can. He’s 
sleeping soundly now, and I hope he’ll have a 
good long nap, and not give you much trouble. 
But when he wakes up, don’t let him go down in 
the garden. He might pull up things; and your 
father has worked so hard to keep it looking 
nice.” 

Mother was speaking from behind the half- 
closed bed-room door as she hurriedly prepared to 
go and see a sick neighbor. So she did not see 
the mischief dancing in Mike’s eyes as he an- 
swered, “ We’ll do the best we can, mother.’’ 

Neither did she catch a sound of the whisper 
which Roger made in Mike’s ear while he was 
answering, ‘‘ He won’t be likely to go near the 
garden. He thinks there ’s poison things growing 
down there !” 

And so mother replied gratefully, “ It will help 
me ever so much to know you’ll do the best you 
ean. And I’ll come home just as soon as Mrs. 
Duke seems better. And don’t forget to keep a 
good look out for the cattle. I’m sure you will 
not, for you’ve been a great help to your father 
about the herding.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said both the boys with quite 
sober faces, as the good mother came into the 
kitchen, and with a glance at the sleeping Dick, 
hurried out to the wagon. 

“ She ’ll be out of sight down in the big slough 
in ten minutes,” said Mike. 

“And the baby won’t bother the garden. 
Funny he never lets out how we told him the 


carrots we like so well are poison things. He 


just takes our word about everything and never 
tells.” 


‘«He’s wonderfully *commodating. Just like 
what we used to be, I guess,” laughed Mike. 
“ And since he’s likely to sleep for an hour I 
move that we go out on the prairie and hunt for 
my knife that I lost the other day.” 

‘© Well, you ’ve been like Dick in keeping quiet 
about losing that,” said Roger. “Never a lisp 
has anybody in the house but me heard of it. 
Guess you knew how father would scold you 
about your being so careless as to lose it.” 

“ Guess I knew I could find it easily enough if 
I just had a little spare time like this, when the 
folks would n’t see me prowling around after it, in 
a way that would show at once that it wasn’t the 
cattle that I was watching.” 

And away strode Mike out of the house, with a 
nod for his brother to follow him. 

But an hour slipped by and the knife was not 
found, in spite of all Mike’s certain predictions and 
assertions about where he had lost it. 

** Micht have known we wouldn’t see it, com- 
ing off this way when mother expects us to be 
watching at the house,” said Roger at last, with 
just a little growl in his voice, as he threw himself 
down on the grass. 

‘* Guess things at the house are all right,” Mike 
said with a toss of his head. He gave a quick 
glance homeward, however, and almost instantly 
exclaimed,‘‘ Why, the porch door is open !”’ 

“Oh, I saw that a long while ago. The wind 
blows it back that way.” 

And Roger did not see any need of getting up 
from the grass. 

“No, the baby always braces it back that way 
when he gets a chance. I tell you, Roger, he’s 
got out of the house. Yes, there’s the little 
scamp chasing the cattle away down on that 
ridge.” 

“Something is after them,” said Roger, as he 
raised himself. ‘* Yes, I see his head bobing up 
above the grass. Oh—there, he’s fallen down ! 
and it’s so terribly stony there.” 

Neither of the boys stopped to say anything 
more, but ran with all speed to the point where 
Dick’s yellow head had last been seen. 

The hot wind beat: into their faces, and the sun 
shot down his red rays, but they did not mind 1 
at all. 

And how they shouted when a little voice piped 
up out of the tall prairie grass, ‘“‘ Here lis, boys!” 

“ Kind o’ cracked my armbow. Fought I’d 
rest it,”” Dick said, as calmly as he could, when he 
saw his brothers looking at the blood which he 
had tried so hard to wipe from his wrist. ‘ But 
I don’t care one singly mite, for the cattles didn’t 
get a bit of the poison carrotses things. I made 
em gallops, —I did |” 

‘‘ Why, Dick, did the cattle get up to the 
garden? ’’ panted Mike. 

“ Just one foots into it. But I had my eyes on 
’em. I made ’em gallops, — I did!” 

And little Dick tried to flourish the broken 
whip which his chubby fingers still grasped. A 
slight groan escaped him, however, when he 
moved his arm. 

“ You’re hurt, poor little fellow,” said Roger, 
kneeling down in the grass beside him. 

“ No; I’s rich,” answered Dick with quite a 
big smile. I’s found a knife. Just feel in my 
pocket there!” 

“ Sure enough, sure enouch,” laughed Mike, 
as he felt of the treasure, with a wink to Roger 
which meant, ‘It’s mine, Ill warrant you.’’ 

The little fellow caught sight of the look, 
though, and cried out, “ Oh, it’s yours, Mike! 
I’m glad I found it. I'll give it right up, every 
singly thought about it, for mamma says that’s the 


” 


way to make the wicked feelings gallop, like the 
cattle did just now.” 

‘« Guess it is,’? answered Mike slowly, with a 
peculiar look at Roger. ‘And so I'll give it to 
you for taking care of the garden, and Ill take 
better care of you next time mother goes away. 
Thank you for making my mean ways get started 
at a little gallop.” 

And then he and Roger helped Dick all that 
they could, though he several times declared, 
“My armbow don’t ache a singly bit, since I 
kind helped make things gallop.” 


LETTER-BOX., 


PEABODY, MAss, 
DrAR Eprror, —I have taken the Every OTHER 
SunpAy for several years, and like it very much. I try 
to make out most of the enigmas, but don’t succeed in 
getting many of them right. I like my pastor and 
Sunday-School teacher very much. I belong to the 
“Young Workers.” The pastor’s wife is president; I like 
her very much. Sincerely, 
Rosauine N. Ler. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Every OTuER SunDAy, — This is the first time I 

have attempted to write to this paper. I belong to the 

Unitarian Sunday School here, and go nearly every 

Sunday. I make out nearly all the puzzles, and thought 

I would try and send one myself. I will try and have 
one for the next paper also. 

W. K. Grossarr, 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 7, 1, 5, 16, 3, is a hard mass. 
My 11, 16, is the opposite of out. 
My 7, 11, 12, is a number. 
My 2, 17, is a pronoun. 
My 4, 15, 14, is a youth. 
My 10, 8, 9, 13, is the opposite of hard. 
My 6, 17, 18, is an adverb. 
My whole is the name of a book. 
W. G. Bamr. 


ENIGMA VY. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is aname sometimes given to a smal 
dog 

My 11, 21, 17, 23, 24, is opposite to day. 

My 18, 6, 12, is a number. 

My 13, 15, 16, is a metal. 

My 7, 8, 9, 10, 5, 14, is to assemble. 

My 19, 20, is a preposition. 

My 4, 15, 22, is a fruit. 

My whole is the name of an old-fashioned poem. 

RON 


PI PUZZLE 


Etl su, hnte, eb pu dna dgino, 

Thwi a htare fro yna tafe ; 

Tsill acvheigni, sillt prusugni, 

Ernal ot lbroa nda ot wita. 
LONGFELLOW. 


B. MB: 
CHARADE I. 


CHARADE, two syllables. 
My first is in the negative. 
My second is an exclamation of joy or grief. 


My whole, a Bible character. 
E. M. H 


CHARADE II. 


CuArabe, three syllables. 
My first is a letter of the alphabet. 
My second, the voice of a certain animal. 
My third, a part of an animal. 
My whole, a famous man of the Bible. 
HE. M. H. 


Every Other Sunday. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


The Lord is my Shepherd, 
I shall not want. 


But life shall on and upward go ; 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 
WHITTIER. 


“GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS.” 


To extract a fortune from the wooden floors and 
rubbish of a business building would seem an im- 
possible undertaking, and somewhat in the line of 
effort of the alchemists of old, who wasted years 
trying to change base metals into gold. ‘The feat 
has been accomplished, however, by parties in New 
York City. <A large firm in watch cases had occu- 
pied three floors for many years; and/in moving it 
was decided to take up the wood-work, burn it, and 
get the waste gold out of the ashes. The contract- 
ors tell their story as follows :— 

“We began the work three months ago, and com- 
pleted it afew days ago. There were sixty thou- 
sand square feet of lumber in the three floors, that 
had lain for nineteen years. We had wagons built 
especially to carry away this valuable timber. The 
wiugons were so constructed that no particle could 
drop to the ground, and their boxes were carefully 
cleaned out after the transportation of each load, 
The floors were sawed into lengths of four and five 
feet. ‘Then it was carted to the smelting works at 
Irvington, and burned to ashes. The latter were 
sifted; and then by chemical process the gold was 
brought forth. It was a slow task, but paid well. 
We turned over to Robbins & Appleton gold to the 
value of sixty-seven thousand dollars. We did the 
work on a percentage, and are very well satisfied.” 

One need not search long to find the moral of this 
incident when applied to life and religion. 


Or all the love affairs in the world, none can 
surpass the true love of the big boy for his mother. 
I do not mean merely a dutiful affection. I mean 
a love that makes a boy gallant and courteous to 
his mother, saying to everybody plainly that he is 
fairly in love with her. And I never yet knew a 
boy “turn out” bad who began by falling in love 
with his mother. The boy who is a lover of his 
mother in her middle age is a true knight, who 
will love his wife as much in the sere-leaved autumn 
as he did in the daisied spring-time. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquirves on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ very Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.”’| 


Do you receive all the questions you want 2 

No. There is a timidity abroad. People hesitate 
to “speak out in meeting;” something similar 
exists in the matter of asking questions. We are 
prepared to reply to anything — as well as we are 
able. 

Can you suggest two or three good books of quotations ? 

S. Arthur Bent’s “Famous Sayings;” Ballou’s 
“Treasury of Thought;” Bartlett’s “Dictionary 
ot .Quotations,” 


Will you take into consideration the idea of having a 
question-box at Portland ? 

We will. Beyond doubt one will be provided. 
Therefore, inquiring friends, bepuzzled ones, all 
anxious for light, prepare your queries. 

% * & 

Is there anything better for the purpose than the 
ordinary class-book ? 

Yes. A Sunday-School superintendent has in- 
vented a simple and handy device of the card plan, 
held in flexible rings, by which a teacher can keep 
a constantly corrected record of his or her scholars, 
We have taken pains to look into it, and commend 
the contrivance as a great gain on the old ways. 


OUTLOOK. 


Rev. C. W. Wenpré writes from Oakland, Cal., 
that he is at home from Europe in fine health and 
spirits. He refers to our paper as follows: “ We 
are greatly taken with Every Orner Suxpay now- 
adays. ‘leachers and children alike praise it.” To 
enforce this pleasant comment Mr. Wendté increases 
the order for his Sunday School from ninty-five 
copies to one hundred and fifty. 

wm Pe) 

Rey. ’. R. Sticer has prepared a tempting pro- 
gramme for his Literature Class (Unity Club), im 
the Buffalo Church. Its title is “ American Think- 
ers and American Thought.” This is only one 


. 


part of his influential work, going on from “glory 


to glory.” 


GLEANINGS. 


Our Western friends are so full of oxygen and 
ozone and phosphorus (intellectually speaking) 
that they cannot idle even in vacation time. Led 
by that irrepressible young man, Rev. J. Lloyd 
Jones, they had a “ Tower Hill Summer Assembly ” 
in August, for the consideration of Sunday-School 
matters. It was a success. We in the East go 
fishing during August; but it is a boon to have 
some one at work, for even by proxy we feel proud 
of our denominational energy. We have not the 
space to comment on the proceedings, covering as 
they do several days. The dry bones of Hebrew 
history took on life; essentials of character were 
wisely discriminated; lectures on the Old Tes- 
tament-acted as: search: lights; Sunday Schools 
made Annual Reports; discussions were vigorously 
launched; and the Western Sunday-School Society 
held a business meeting. The efforts of this organ- 
ization to establish a carefully graded study, with 
successive, orderly steps, are deserving of great 
praise. In many ways our co-laborers at Chicago 
have shown a spirit of remarkable courage; and 
their publications represent more cost of time and 
sacrifice than ours at the East. But the time seems 
near at hand when the Western branch can hon- 
orably and wisely commit the chief work in this 
line to the parent society in Boston. The Uni- 
tarian constituency is too small to allow, profitably, 
of the division. We hope that some such view will 
be taken by our associates in the West, and the 
combination made. Mrs. Perkins, Secretary of the 
Western Sunday-School Society, offered an excel- 
leut report of the condition of the field, and added 
some weighty comments of her own. Here is one 
extract, all that we print:— | 


To your Secretary the experimental Children’s 
Church is only another name for a Sunday School 
of one class, — the problem of enough or of efficient 
teachers being at the bottom of the movement. Is 
it not almost a certainty that the discussion of paid 
teachers is another way of looking at the same 
trouble ? 

Iam not ready to admit that Sunday Schools are 
superfluous. On the contrary I am more and more 
convinced of their value, and I think we are begin- 
ning to realize more than we ever have before that 
they must be of good quality, both as to lessons 
and to teachers. Herein lies, we suspect, the cause 
for dissatisfaction. The Six Years’ Course and the 
hoped-for Primary Course are preparing to answer 
the needs of many, the one thing to guard against 
being, with the Six Years’ Course, too difficult work 
for teachers. Sunday Schools are, we believe, in a 
transition period, where perfunctory teaching is 
being superseded by good hard work; where con- 
scientious and self-sacrificing work is having added 
to itself broad views of religion, which shall put 
the children of the coming generation in a position 
to realize the universal principles underlying all 
religion. 


* * & 


Ocr Sunday Schools at Upton, Mass., and at 
Hingham, Mass., have adopted the course of study 
which uses Mrs. Jaynes’s “ Lessons on the Life of 
Jesus ” and Howard N. Brown’s “ Life of Jesus.” 


TueE prospect offered by the Portland (Me.) meet- 
ings ought to allure a large number of delegates. 
The amplest hospitality is offered to all who wish 
to attend, — members or non-members of the 
Sunday-School Society, clergy and laity. More 
time than usual will be given to the sessions, cover 
ing Wednesday evening, October 5, Thursday and 
Thursday evening, October 6; and Friday, the 7th, 
will be open to pleasures by land and water. The 
sermon by Rev. M. J. Savage begins the series of 
meetings on Wednesday evening. Thursday fore- 
noon there will be a devotional service, followed by 
the Annual Meeting of the Sunday-School Society, 
with President’s report, election of officers, etc., 
then three addresses specially directed to the work 


of the organization, followed by discussion. In the ; 


afternoon there will be five brief papers or addresses 
on specific topics of methods and aids in Sunday- 
School work. In the evening a platform meeting, 
when four of our leading Unitarians will be present, 
and treat the more general phases of the religious 
and moral education of the young. 


ee 


Tue following is a “side light” from the “Tower ~ 


Hill” report as to two important questions: 1. What 
is the value of a ‘Children’s Church”? 2. What 
relation has the minister to the Sunday School? 


An interesting discussion grew out of the report, 
the topic of most interest being the Children’s or 
Young People’s Church as a substitute for Sunday 
School. From the facts at hand it was apparent 
that Children’s Church as attempted by two socie- 
ties was intended only as a temporary substitute for 
Sunday School. Referring to the preparation of 
the regular Sunday-School lesson, the work of the 
pastor in preparing for teachers’ meeting was felt 
to be as absorbing work as preparing a sermon, and 
possibly more valuable. 


% & 
Our Western friends make this point :— 


The question of teachers’ meetings is one of thie 
most vital points in the category, especially where 
the classes follow the same outline of study. Min- 
ister or no minister, superintendent or no superin- 
tendent, the teachers will gain greatly in efficiency 
and zeal by the weekly preparation of topics and 
comparison of their ignorance, if they cannot help 
one another by their information. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tue uniform subscription price of Every OrnEer 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subseribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. f 
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